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TAGALOG FOLK-TALES. II. 

13. THE COVETOUS KING AND THE THREE CHILDREN. 

There were once three orphan children, the oldest of whom was 
perhaps ten years old, and the others but little things, almost babies. 
They had a tiny little tumble-down house to live in, but very little to 
eat. Said the eldest to his little brother and sister, " I will go yonder on 
the sands laid bare by the falling tide, and it may be that I shall find 
something that we can eat." The little children begged to go, too, and 
they all set out over the sands. Soon they found a large living shell. 
"Thanks be to God," said the boy, for he was well instructed, "we 
shall have something to eat." "Take me home, but do not cook me," 
said the shell, "and I will work for you." Now this was probably the 
Holy Virgin herself, in the form of a shell, who had taken pity on the 
poor children. They took the shell home, and there it spoke again. 
"Put me into the rice pot, cover me up, and you shall turn out plenty 
of boiled rice for all of you." And they did so, and the boiled rice came 
from the pot. "Now put me into the other pot, and take out ulam." 
And they took out ulam in abundance. "Have you a clothes chest?" 
asked the shell; but there was none, so they put it into a box, and the 
box became filled with clothing. Then the shell filled the spare room 
with rice, and last of all filled another large box with money. 

Now the king of this city was a cruel man, and he sent for the children 
and told them that they must give up their money, their rice and all to 
him and be poor again. "O dear king," said the oldest child, "will you 
not leave us a little for our living ? " " No," replied the king, " I will give 
you as much boiled rice as you need, and you ought to be glad that you 
get it." 

So the king sent ten soldiers to move the rice and the money, but, 
as soon as they got it to the king's house, it returned to the children. The 
soldiers worked a whole week without getting a grain of rice or a piece 
of money to stay in the king's house. Then because they were about to 
die from fatigue, the king sent ten more, and these too failed. Then 
the king went himself, but when he tried to move the money he fell down 
dead. The children, relieved from persecution, lived long and happy 
lives and were always rich and influential people. 

14. THE SILENT LOVER. 

A long time ago, when the world was young, there lived a very bashful 
young man. Not far from his house there lived the most beautiful young 
woman in the world. The young woman had many suitors but rejected 
all, wishing only for the love of the bashful young man. He in his turn 
was accustomed to follow her about, longing for courage to declare his 
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love, but bashfulness always sealed his lips. At last, despairing of ever 
making his unruly tongue tell of his passion, he took a dagger and, follow- 
ing her to the bathing place on the river bank, he cut out his own heart, 
cast it at her feet, and fell down lifeless. The girl fled, terrified, and a 
crow pounced upon the heart, and carried it to a hollow dao-tree, when 
it fell from his beak into the hollow and there remained. But the love 
for the girl was so strong in the heart that it became reanimated and 
clothed again with humanity in the form of a little child. A hunter, pur- 
suing the wild boar with dogs, found the child crying from hunger 
at the foot of the dao-tree and, being childless, took it home, and he and 
his old wife cared for it as their own. The young woman, knowing 
now the love of the young man, lived for his memory's sake, a widow, 
rejecting all suitors. 

But from the child was never absent the image of his loved one, and 
at last his love so wrought on his weak frame that he sickened. Know- 
ing that his end was near, he begged of his foster mother that, after his 
death, she should leave him, and not be surprised if she could not find 
him on her return. He also asked that on the third day she should take 
whatever she should find in a certain compartment of the great chest 
and give it to the girl without price. All this she promised, realizing 
fully that this was not a natural child. 

At last he died, and when his foster mother left the body, his great 
love reanimated the body and it crept into the chest, becoming there 
transformed into a beautifully carved casket of fragrant wood. 

Obedient to his wishes, on the third day the old woman carried the 
casket to the girl, giving it to her without price. 

When the girl took the casket into her hands, its charm fascinated her, 
and she clasped it tight and covered it with kisses. At last the spell 
was broken by the magic of her kisses, and the casket whispered softly 
to her, "I am thy true love. I was the heart of him who killed himself 
for love of thee, and I was the youth who died for love of thee, but at 
last I am contented. In life and death we shall never more be separated." 
And it was so, for the woman lived to a great age, carrying the casket 
always with her, inhaling its fragrance * with her kisses, and when she 
died it was buried with her. 

15. THE PRIEST, THE SERVANT BOY, AND THE CHILD JESUS. 

There was once a priest who had for his servant a very good boy. 

One day the padre wanted the boy, and, after looking everywhere for 

him, went to church. Opening the door quietly, he looked in and there 

he saw that the statue of the child Jesus had left its shrine and was down 

on the floor talking and playing with the boy. The priest slipped softly 

1 Filipinos do not kiss like Occidental peoples, but touch the tip of the nose, with some- 
times the lips, and inhale the fragrance of the face or hair. 
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away and ordered a very fine dinner cooked for the lad. When the boy 
returned to the convent, the padre asked him where he had been. "I 
have been down to the church playing with a friend." "Very well, there 
is your dinner. If you play with your friend again, ask him if I shall go 
to glory in heaven when I am dead." The boy took his dinner to the 
church and ate, sharing it with the child Jesus. 

"Tell me, friend," said he to his heavenly companion, "will my 
master, the priest, go to glory in heaven?" "No," said the child Jesus, 
"because he has neglected his father and mother." When the boy 
carried these words to the priest he became very sad, and asked the lad 
to inquire whether he might atone for his wrong by doing good to other 
old people. "No," came the answer. "It must be his father and 
mother who shall receive their dues, and it may be that he shall enter 
heaven alive." 

So the priest sent for his poor old father and mother, and lavished on 
them every care, suffering no one else to do the least thing for them. At 
last the old people died, and the priest was very sad. Then one night, as 
he slept, came soft and very beautiful music around about and within 
the convent, and the boy awoke the priest to listen. " Oh," said the padre, 
"it is perhaps the angels come to carry us alive to heaven." And it 
was so. The angels carried the boy and the priest, his master, to be in 
glory in heaven. 

16. THE STORY OF JUAN DEL MUNDO DE AUSTRIA AND THE PRIN- 
CESS MARIA. 

There was once a king who had three very beautiful daughters, 
Princess Clara, Princess Catalina, and Princess Maria. 

This king was sick for a long time with a dreadful disease, and al- 
though he spent much money on medicines and doctors he was only 
worse instead of better. 

At last he sent word to all his people proclaiming that whoever would 
cure him might have one of the princesses to marry. 

After several days one of the heralds returned, saying he had met 
a snake who inquired if the king would give his daughter to a snake to 
wife if he were cured. The king called his daughters and asked if they 
would be willing to marry a snake. 

Said Princess Clara, " I will be stung by a snake till I am dead before 
I give my virginity to a snake." Said Princess Catalina, "I may be 
beaten to death with sticks, but I will not give my virginity to a snake." 
Said Princess Maria, "Father, so you be but well, I care not what be- 
comes of me. If a snake can cure you, I am willing to marry him." 

So the king's message was carried to the snake, and the king was made 
well. The snake and the princess were married, and set off through the 
forest together. After a long journey they came to a house in the forest, 
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and there the snake and the beautiful Maria lived together many days. 
But the snake, being very wise, saw that the princess ate little and cried 
very much, and asked her why it was so. She told him that it was hard 
for her to live with a snake. "Very well," said the snake, and went into 
a house near by; after a little there came out a handsome man with 
silken clothes, and rings on his fingers, who told her that he was her 
husband, that he was known among men as Don Juan del Mundo de 
Austria, and that he was king of all the beasts, being able to take the 
form of any of them at will. 

They passed many happy days together till the time came for the great 
feast at the court of Princess Maria's father. Don Juan told her that she 
might go, but that she must on no account tell his name or rank, other- 
wise when she came to their trysting-place by the seashore she would 
not find him. He gave her a magic ring by means of which she might 
obtain anything she wanted, and left her close to her own city. 

When she arrived at home her sisters were greatly surprised to see 
her looking well, happy, and much more finely dressed than when she 
went away, but her father was very glad to see her. The elder sisters 
often asked her the secret of her husband's identity, but her answer 
was always the same, " Did you not both see that I married a snake ? 
Who else could it be." The wicked women then determined to make her 
tell, whether she wished or not, and so they asked her to walk with them 
in a secluded garden. 

Then they took sticks and set upon her, beating her and telling her 
that she must tell who her husband was. The poor little princess de- 
fended herself a long time, saying that if she told she would never see 
him again, but finally, when she was nearly dead from beating, she told 
them that her husband was Don Juan de Austria. Then she was beaten 
for not telling the truth, but her tormentors finally desisted and she 
went to her father and told him all. 

He did not wish her to return to the forest and begged her to remain 
with him, but she insisted. 

When she arrived at the trysting-place, Don Juan was not there, but 
she set out bravely, asking of her ring whatever she needed for food, 
drink, and clothing. Wherever she went she inquired of the beasts and 
birds the whereabouts of her husband, Don Juan de Austria, and, when 
they knew who she was, they worshipped her and did all that was re- 
quired. 

After many days of wandering she came to a place where there was a 
giant, who was about to eat her, but when he knew her for Don Juan's 
wife he worshipped her and sent her on her way. Soon she was found 
by a young giantess who, too, was about to eat her, but when she learned 
that Maria was the wife of Don Juan she carried her to her own house 
and hid her, saying that she must be cared for a while until her parents 
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should return, for they might eat her without asking who she was. 
When the old giant and his wife came back, they told her that she must 
stay with them for a while, until they could find out about the where- 
abouts of Don Juan, when they would help her further. 

They were very good to her, for, said they, "Don Juan is not only 
king of the animals but of the giants and monsters of every kind." 

Then the giants took her to Don Juan's city and found her a place in 
the house of an old childless couple, and there she made her home. 
But Don Juan had taken another wife, the Lady Loriana, and the 
new wife saw the old and desired her for a servant. So the Princess Maria 
became a servant of her rival, and often sat in old rags under the stairs 
at her work, while her faithless husband passed her without seeing her. 

The poor girl was torn with jealousy and spent much time thinking 
about how she might win her husband again. So she asked the ring 
for a toy in the form of a beautiful little chick, just from the egg. 

The Lady Loriana saw the pretty toy and begged for it. "No," 
said Maria, "unless you grant me a little favor, that I may sleep on the 
floor to-night in your room." So Loriana, suspecting no deceit, agreed. 

That night Maria wished on her ring that Loriana might be overcome 
with sleep, and again that her own rags might be transformed into royal 
raiment and that her tiara should glitter on her forehead. Then she 
went to the head of the bed and called Don Juan. At first he would not 
answer, then, without turning to look at the speaker, he bade her go away, 
as his wife would be angry. "But that is not your wife, Don Juan," 
said Maria; "I am your true wife, Maria. Look at my" dress and the 
jewels on my forehead — my face, the ring on my finger." And Don 
Juan saw that she was indeed the deserted wife, and after he had heard 
the sad story of her wanderings he loved her afresh. The next day at 
noon-time Maria was not to be found, although Dona Loriana looked 
everywhere. At last she looked into Don Juan's room, and there, locked 
in each other's arms fast asleep, were Don Juan and Princess Maria. 

Loriana aroused them, angrily saying to Maria, "Why do you wish 
to steal my husband ? You must leave this house at once." But Maria 
resisted saying, " No, he is not your husband but mine, and I will not 
give him up." And so they quarrelled long and bitterly, but at last agreed 
to be judged by the council. 

There each told her story, and Maria showed Don Juan's enchanted 
ring, which worked its wonders for her but would not obey the Lady 
Loriana. 

When the matter was decided, it was the judgment of all, including the 
Archbishop, that Maria was the lawful wife, but that she and Don Juan 
must go away and never return. 

So Don Juan and the Princess Maria went away and lived long and 
happily. 
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17. THE ARTIFICIAL EARTHQUAKE. 

There was once in another town a man who had three daughters, all 
very beautiful. But one of them had an admirer, who by some means 
excited the old man's wrath, and the daughter was sent to a distant 
place. 

This in turn made the young man angry, and he determined to have 
revenge. He took a strong rope and attached it to one of the corner 
upright posts of the house, and waiting till it was dark and still inside, 
he hid behind a tree and began to pull the rope, alternately hauling 
and slacking. 

"Oh!" said one of the girls, "there is an earthquake." * 

The old man jumped up and, seizing his crucifix, began to recite the 
prayers against earthquakes. But the trembling kept up. For more 
than an hour the old man prayed to all the saints in the calendar, but 
the earthquake still shook the house. 

Then the earthquake stopped a moment, and a voice called him 
to come outside. His daughters begged him not to go, for said they, 
"You never can stand such a terrible earthquake." Taking his saw, 
his axe, and his long boh, the old man went down, only to find every- 
thing quiet outside. He began to explore the surroundings of the house 
to see if he could find the cause of the disturbance, and fell over the rope. 
With that he began to curse and swear, saying, "May lightning blast 
the one of ill-omened ancestry who has shaken my house, frightened 
my family, and broken my bones," and many other harsh things, but he 
got no answer but a laugh, and the young man had his revenge. 

18. THE QUEEN AND THE AETA WOMAN. 

There was once a king who was sick unto death. Though he was 
already married to a beautiful and charming woman, he promised to 
marry any woman who could save his life or recall him after death. 
Then he died and after his death the queen was superintending the 
preparations for burial and getting ready the collation for the mourners. 
While she was busy, an Aeta (Negrito) woman, black, ill-favored, dirty, 
and smelling like a goat went into the room. Kneeling by the body, 
she began pulling out pins from the flesh, and soon the king awoke, 
but his mind was lost. He clasped the Aeta woman to him and showered 
on her terms of endearment, thinking that she was the queen, while 
all the time the real queen was without. 

Seeing how matters stood, the Aeta woman called the queen, " Maria, 
Maria, bring food for the king," and she forced the queen to obey her 

1 Native houses of the poorer classes are very slightly built, of four or six uprights, 
with bamboo floors and thatched roof and sides, the whole tied together with rattan. 
They are very safe in earthquakes. 

VOL. XX. — NO. 79. 21 
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and work as a slave in the kitchen, while she wore the queen's robes and 
lay on the queen's couch. Of course this made a scandal, but no one 
could interfere until at last a soldier passed through the kitchen and 
seeing the queen's face red with the fire and noting her beauty, he called 
the king's attention to her. Then the king remembered Maria and 
that she was the real queen, and that the other was only a hideous 
Aeta usurper, and he had the Aeta woman tied in a sack with stones 
and thrown into the sea. 

19. THE CHILD SAINT. 

Once there was a child who was different from other children. She 
was very quiet and patient, and never spoke unless she was spoken to. 
Her mother used to urge her to play in the streets with the other children, 
but she always preferred to sit in the corner quietly and without trouble 
to any one. When the time came for the child to enter school, she 
begged her mother to get her a book of doctrines and let her learn at 
home. So her mother got a book of doctrines for her, and she was able 
to read at once without being taught. Day after day she sat in the cor- 
ner reading her books and meditating. 

When she became a little larger she asked to have a little room built 
away from the house, where she might remain free from the intrusion 
of any earthly thought. 

Her mother had this done, and there in the tight little room with 
no one to see her she sat. She never tasted the food or drink placed at 
her door, and finally her mother, becoming alarmed, made a tiny hole 
and peeped through the wall. There sat the child reading her book, with 
a huge man standing beside her, and all manner of beasts and serpents 
filling the little room. 

More frightened than ever, the mother ran to the priest, who told her 
that those were devils tempting the child, but not to fear, for she would 
certainly become a saint. And it was so, for afterwards the evil shapes 
were gone. Then the priest and the people built a costly shrine and 
placed her in it, and there the people used to go and ask her to inter- 
cede for them. But at last the shrine was found empty, and surely she 
was taken alive into heaven and is now a saint. 

20. TAGALOG BABES IN THE WOODS. 

Once upon a time there was a cruel father who hated his twin children, 
Juan and Maria, and drove them from the house on every occasion. 

The children used to live on the grains of rice that fell through the 
bamboo floor, and such food as their mother could smuggle to them. 

At last, when they were about six years old, their father took them 
off into the forest and left them without food or drink. They wandered 
for three days, being preserved by such fruits and leaves as they could 
gather. 
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Finally poor Maria said she could go no farther, but that she would 
die. Juan cut a mountain bamboo and from its hollow joints gave Maria 
a refreshing drink. Then he climbed a tree and in the distance saw a 
house. After much exertion they reached it and called out, " Tauo po." l 
A voice from within said, "Come in, children." They went in and 
found a table set, but no one was there, though the same voice said, 
"Eat and drink all you want." They did so, and after saying, "Thank 
you, good-by," they started to go away, but again they were bidden to 
stay. So they stayed on for a long time until Juan was a young man 
and Maria a young woman. From a great chest that stood in the cor- 
ner they took out new clothing as their old wore out, and the chest was 
never empty, and there was always food in the magic dishes on the 
table. 

21. THE KING, THE PRINCESS, AND THE POOR BOY. 

There was once a king who loved his daughter very much, so much 
in fact that he did not wish her to marry; so he built for her a secret 
house or vault under the ground, and there he kept her away from all but 
her parents and her maid servants. 

There was also an old man in the same city who had a son. The 
old man said to his son, "Come, lad, let us go into the country and plant 
crops that we may live," for they were very poor. After they had worked 
a short time in the country, the old man died and the boy returned to the 
king's city and then went up and down the street crying, "Oh! who will 
buy me for a slave, that I may bury my father?" A kind-hearted rich 
man saw him and inquired his troubles, and the boy told him that he 
was greatly grieved because his father was dead and he had no money 
for the funeral. The rich man told him not to grieve, that his father 
would be buried with all the ceremonies given to any one. After the 
funeral the boy went to live with the rich man as his servant, and served 
him faithfully; so faithfully, indeed, that the rich man, who was child- 
less, adopted him and gave him every advantage of education. 

One day the boy wrote a sentence and placed it in the window, "You 
may hide your treasure with every care, and watch it well, but it will be 
spent at last." Now the boy had no idea of any hidden meaning in this 
sentence, but the king chanced to pass that way and read it. Angrily 
he called the rich man to his carriage, and demanded of him what it 
meant. "I do not know, most exalted king," said the rich man, "I have 
only now seen it. It must have been written by a poor boy to whom I 
have given shelter since his father died." " Drive him away," said the 
king; " if he comes back he shall be put to death." 

So the rich man with a heavy heart, for he loved the boy, sent him 
out into the world. The boy wandered far and long, till at last he came 
to a house. He called out to those within, "Honorable people," and 

1 " Honorable people." 
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heard them answer, " Come in." Inside there was no one but only two 
statues, and one of these spoke, bidding him return to his own town 
and beg of his master princely clothing, a princely carriage, all gilt, 
and a music box that could play many tunes. 

So the poor boy returned to his master, who sent for the tradesmen 
and tailors and had them make all manner of princely clothing. 

Then he got into his carriage and drove around for a while, till he 
met a boy. To the boy he gave the music box and a piece of money 
and told him to play it everywhere but to sell it to nobody, and to report 
to him if any one wanted it. So the boy got into the carriage and took 
the music box with him, while the poor boy went back to the rich man's 
house. 

Soon the king saw the beautiful carriage and heard the sweet music 
of the music box. The king asked the boy who the owner was, and wished 
to buy them. The boy told the king that he must tell his employer, and 
soon the carriage and the music box were sent to the king for a present. 

The king was much pleased, for he knew the princess would be de- 
lighted, so he had the carriage and the music box taken into her vault, 
and played on the music box a long time. After he had gone, out stepped 
the poor boy from a secret compartment of the carriage, and knelt before 
her telling his love in gentle tones. She listened to him, much frightened 
at first, but later more composedly, till at last she gave him her heart 
and promised him her hand. 

When the king came in again he found them sitting holding each 
other's hands. He demanded in a loud voice, "Who are you? Why 
are you here ? How did you come ? " To this the boy modestly replied, 
saying that he had come concealed in the carriage, and told the king 
that "You may hide your treasure with every care, and watch it well, 
but it will be spent at last." But the princess entreated for him, and 
finally the king gave his consent to their marriage, and they lived hap- 
pily ever after. 

22. HIDDEN TREASURE. 

There were once a husband and his wife who were very poor. They 
had a little plot of ground that helped to sustain them, but as the man 
was sick the woman went to work alone. 

As she was weeding in the fields she found a malapad, 1 and after a 
little she found another, and so on until she had a sec-apat. 2 With this 
she returned home and bought rice, but she was afraid to tell her hus- 
band lest he be jealous. 

The next day she went to work and on this day she found a silver peso. 
As she reached the edge of the field a voice spoke to her saying, " Tell no 

1 Malapad — a copper piece worth about eighty to the peso or 0.0125 Mexican dollars. 
1 Sec-apat — a real or one eighth of a peso. 
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one of your good fortune, not even your husband, and you shall have 
more treasure." Afterwards she went to the field, and daily she found a 
peso until she had five pesos, which she hid in a safe place. 

On the seventh day she went to the field, but found nothing. She went 
to the edge of the field to boil her rice, and was blowing her fire when 
she heard the same voice again saying, " Never mind boiling your rice, 
but dig there under your pallok, 1 and you will find more than enough. 
Tell no one, not even your husband, of what you find." She dug down 
and there she found a great jar filled to the brim with gold pieces. She 
took one or two, and hastily covered up the rest and went home. Like 
a good wife she disliked to keep a secret from her husband, and finally 
she took him off to a quiet place and told him of their good fortune. 

He, overjoyed, could not restrain himself and went into the village 
and told every one of the treasure trove. Then they went to dig it up, 
but it was no longer there. Even the gold and the five pesos already saved 
and hid in another secret place were gone, and they were as poor as they 
had been before. 

How foolish they were to disobey the command of the voice! 

23. THE BATTLE OF THE ENCHANTERS. 3 

There was once a poor boy who was very ambitious to learn, and with 
the consent of his parents he bound himself to an enchanter who was 
a very wise man. The boy remained with him for a very long time, until 
at last his master sent him home, saying that he could teach him nothing 
more. The boy went home, but there he found nothing in the way of 
adventure, so he proposed to his father that he should become a horse, 
which his father could sell for twenty pesos to his late teacher. He cau- 
tioned his father that, as soon as he received the money for the horse, he 
should drop the halter as if by accident. 

The young man then became a horse, and his father took him to the 
enchanter, who gave him twenty pesos. As soon as the money was in the 
father's hand, he dropped the halter, and the horse at once became a 
bird which flew away. The enchanter metamorphosed himself into a 
hawk and followed. The bird was so hard pressed by the hawk that it 
dived into the sea and became a fish. The hawk followed and became 
a shark. The fish, being in danger from the shark, leaped out on to the 
dry ground and took the shape of a crab, which hid in a spring where a 
princess was bathing. The shark followed in the shape of a cat, which 
began to search under the stones for the crab, but the crab escaped by 
changing itself into a ring on the finger of the princess. 

Now it chanced that the father of the princess was very sick, and the 

1 Pallok — rice pot of earthenware. 

1 This story is rather suggestive of the Arabian Nights. The writer is unable to deter- 
mine its true source. 
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enchanter went to the palace and offered to cure him for the ring on the 
finger of the princess. To this the king agreed, but the ring begged the 
princess not to give him directly to the enchanter, but to let him fall on 
the floor. The princess did this, and as the ring touched the floor it 
broke into a shower of rice. The enchanter immediately took the form 
of a cock and industriously pecked at the grains on the floor. But as he 
pecked, one of the grains changed to a cat which jumped on him and 
killed him. 

The young man then resumed his own form, having proven himself 
a greater man than his master. 

Fletcher Gardner. 
Bloomington, Ind. 



